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Cocumscussoc 
By Joun Hurrcuins Capy, F.A.1.A. 


T is not an unusual occurrence for a 
historic building, after a period of 
and deterioration, to be 


with 


vacancy 
threatened demolit.on. A_ private 
owner, unless he has the inclination and 
means to provide for its rehabilitation 
and preservation, cannot be expected to 
hold property indefinitely without deriv- 
ing income therefrom just because it hap- 
pens to be historic. He will sell it, or mod- 
ernize it, or tear it down either to save 
taxes or to replace it with something that 
will bring revenue. Sometimes, but all too 
seldom, the building is rescued, before its 
destruction, by public-minded individuals 
or groups. 

A case in point is Cocumscussoc, an es- 
tate in North Kingstown, Rhode Island, 
on which is standing a house erected by 
Richard Smith, Jr., about 1680, on the 
site of an earlier block house that had been 
burned by the Indians. For a number of 
years prior to 1936 the 300-acre estate 
was maintained as a dairy farm. The 
immediate environment 
barely escaped inclusion in a Federal hous- 


house and_ its 


ing project when a portion of the farm 
was taken by the United States Housing 
Authority in 1941. During the past year 
the remainder of the estate has been sub- 


divided by its owners into plats for a resi- 
dential development. Realizing that the 
historic site was in jeopardy, a group of 
Providence and North Kingstown resi- 
dents organized and incorporated Co- 
cumscussoc Association with the objective 
of purchasing a plat of about two acres on 
which the house and a nearby grave are 
located and undertaking a program of 
rehabilitation. 

‘The house at Cocumscussoc 1s located 
on the shore of Mill Cove, an inlet of 
Wickford Harbor which opens into Nar- 
ragansett Bay. Cocumscussoc is an Indian 
word meaning stony brook and refers to 
a small stream that winds through the 
estate and discharges into the cove. A 
few hundred feet inland from the cove is 
the Post Road, a heavily-traveled four- 
lane highway whose origin was the Pe- 
quot path (page 62). 
particular 
claims for historic distinction. It is the 


Cocumscussoc has three 
place where trading posts were opened 
between 1637 and 16209, establishing the 
first settlement in the Narragansett coun- 
try; It was the center of activities during 
the long territorial dispute with the neigh- 
boring Connecticut colony following the 
Atherton purchase of 1659; and it was 
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Fig. 1. First Story Plan 


FROM “EARLY RHODE ISLAND HOUSES” BY ISHAM AND BROWN, 1895. 


there that the troops foregathered prior to 
the Great Swamp Fight of 1675 and to 
which they returned after suffering heavy 
losses. A bronze tablet was erected June 
15, 1907, by the State Committee on 
Marking Historic Sites, with the leg- 
end: “Here were buried in one grave 
forty men who died in the Swamp Fight 
or on the return march to Richard 
Smith’s block house December, 1675.” 
Rhode Island’s first settlement was 
made at Providence by Roger Williams, 
in 1636, on a small tract of land pur- 
chased from the Indians, which was in- 
creased by later purchases to include prac- 
tically the whole of Providence County 
west of Blackstone River (now subdivid- 
ed into fifteen municipalities ). Aquidneck 
Island was settled by William Codding- 


ton and others at Portsmouth in 1638 and 
Newport in 1639. A patent of incorpora- 
tion uniting Providence with Portsmouth 
and Newport, and including jurisdiction 
of all the islands in Narragansett Bay, was 
granted under authority of the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament in 1644 and 
adopted 1647. Warwick, settled by Sam- 
uel Gorton in 1643, with territory ex- 
tending southerly from Providence on 
the west side of Narragansett Bay, was 
admitted to the colony in 1647.’ 

To the south of Warwick was the 
Narragansett country, comprising an 
area of about twenty miles square, through 
which ran the Indian trail known as 
Pequot path, extending from Providence 

1 Records of the Colony of Rhode Island and Proti- 


dence Flantations, John Russell Bartlett, ed. (Prov 
dence, 1856-1865), hereafter R.J.C.R., 1, 143-148. 
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Fig. 2. Southeast Room showing Crossed Summers 


DRAWING BY ALBERT F. BROWN, c. 13895. 


to Connecticut partly on the lines of the 
present Post Road.* 

At a strategic spot, nineteen miles 
from Providence, on the shore of a cove 
(now Mill Cove) opening into Narra- 
gansett Bay and close by the Pequot path, 
Roger Williams, Edward Wilcox, and 
Richard Smith established Indian trad- 
ing posts soon after Providence had been 
settled. While little is known of Wilcox, 
the others were temperamentally quali- 
hed to deal sympathetically with the In- 
dians. Each had left England to seek re- 
ligious toleration in America, and each 
agreed both in the liking for a trader’s 
life and in a wish to propagate the gospel 
among the Indians.”* 

2 For an analysis of the route of Pequot path see 
William Davis Miller, “The Ancient Paths to 
— R. 1. Historical Society Collections, April, 


5’ Daniel Berkeley Updike, Richard Smith (Bos- 
ton. 1937), hereafter Updike, 18 


Richard Smith was one of the forty-six 
original purchasers of ‘Taunton, in Plym- 
outh colony,’ and it was while dwelling 
there that he acquired the grant of a small 
tract at Cocumscussoc from the Indians.° 
He erected a block house—half house and 
half fort—built, according to tradition, of 
timber floated from “Taunton.” Roger 
Williams testified in 1679 that “‘Richard 
Smith, Sen’r... put up in the thickest of 
the barbarians the first English house 
amongst them . . . forty and two years 
from this date.” ‘ In the original manu- 
script, now in possession of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, the words “‘and 
two” are crossed off, apparently by Wil- 
liams himself, indicating 1639 as the year 


i Samuel H. Emery, History of Taunton (Bos- 
ton, 1853). 


5 RI.C.R., 3, 56-67. 
6 Updike, 69. 
’ X.EO.R., $7: 
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the block house was built. ‘The precedence 
of Smith was denied by John Greene and 
Randall Holden in their sketch of Narra- 
gansett in 1680 with the statement that 
Williams and Wilcox “set up trading 
afterwards Mr. Richard 
Smith Senr came thither, having joined 
in partnership with said Wilcockes.” Ar- 
nold contended that “the evidence is all 
the other way,” * 


houses and 


while Chapin accepted 
the Greene-Holden statement and ex- 
plained Williams’s reference to the “‘first 
English house” as identifying “‘Smith’s 
English style house which he erected for 
his permanent residence after the purchase 
of Williams’s trading house in 1651.” * 
That theory is ingenuous but not too con- 
vincing. 

During the years immediately follow- 
ing the establishment of his trading post 
Smith was dwelling in Portsmouth and 
the Dutch colonies of Mespath (New- 
town ) and New Amsterdam’ and visited 
his trading post, maintained by his agents, 
for occasional dealings with the Indians.** 

Roger Williams’s trading post, wheth- 
er established before or after Smith’s, was 
in close proximity to the latter’s. Williams 
owned a shallop and a canoe and un- 
doubtedly transported his wares between 
Providence and Cocumscussoc by water.” 
He built a house there about 1645 where 
he dwelt until 1651, in which year he left 
the settlement and sold the house to 
Smith who used it as his residence.*” Hav- 
ing already acquired Wilcox’s interest in 
his trading station’* Smith now became 

8 Samuel Greene Arnold, History of the State of 
Rhode Island (New York, 1859), hereafter Arnold, 1, 
er’ Howard M. Chapin, The Trading Post of Roae 
Williams (Providence, 1933), hereafter Chapin, 16. 

10 Updike, 13-15. 


li irving Berdine Richman, Rhode Island, Its 
Making and Its Meaning (New York, 1902). 2, 233. 

12 Chapin, 9. 

13 RJ.C.R., 3, 58; Elisha R. Potter, Jr.. The 
Early History of Narragansett (Providence, 1835), 
hereafter Potter, 32. 

14 Narragansett Historical Register, 8, 252. 


1 


sole owner of the property at Cocum- 
scussoc. 

Although there are no records con- 
cerning the style of house built by Wil- 
liams we may reasonably assume that it 
was the single-room stone-end chimney 
type that he and other settlers erect- 
ed in Providence. The fact that Smith 
elected to dwell in it, instead of in his 
earlier block house, indicates that it was 
the better of the two.’” Even so, its ac- 
commodations could not have been ade- 
quate to serve as a permanent residence 
for Smith, his wife, his five children and 
the servants, as well as a “resting place 
and rendezvous for all travellers passing 
that way.” *° It follows that Smith either 
made substantial additions to this house or 
erected a large dwelling nearby. One or 
the other was burned by the Indians, in 
1676, and subsequently was represented 
by Richard Smith, Jr., as “being of great 
value” (page 68). 

‘The Smiths made additional purchases 
of land from the Indians in 1656-1657, 
increasing their property to include the 
present village of Wickford." 

‘The next settlement in Narragansett 
was a few miles south of the Smith’s and 
was made following the Pettiquamscut 
purchase in 1657 by Samuel Wilbor, John 
Porter, Samuel Wilson, and “Thomas 
Mumford of Portsmouth and John Hull 
of Boston. These and others later ad- 
mitted to proprietorship acquired a large 
tract including most of South Kingstown, 
all of Narragansett, and the southerly por- 
tions of Exeter and North Kingstown, as 
those towns now extend, which they di- 
vided among themselves.** 

The Narragansett country, at this 
time, was without jurisdiction and was 

15 Chapin, 14. 

16 R.I.C.R., 5, 58. 


17 Potter, 22. 


18 Potter, 275-292. 
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ll 


coveted by three colonies. Massachu- 
setts laid claim to the territory by virtue 
of a charter, obtained from the Colonial 
Committee, in 1643, which ante-dated 
Rhode Island’s patent of that year by 
three months.*” Connecticut’s _ initial 
move to annex the territory was made in 
1659 when Major Atherton, Governor 
John Winthrop and others, including the 
Smiths whose sympathies were with that 
colony, purchased two large tracts of 
land bordering Narragansett Bay and 
extending, in the aggregate, from Poto- 
womut Neck to Boston Neck, excepting 
only the lands already owned by the 
Smiths. The Atherton group became pos- 
sessed of a further tract of very consid- 
erable extent, in 1662, through nonpay- 
ment of a mortgage given by the In- 
dians.“’ Connecticut’s claim was strength- 
ened by the terms of its Royal charter of 
1662 under which its lands were extend- 
ed easterly to the shore of “Narragansett 
=" "That was offset by the defini- 
tion of bounds in Rhode Island’s Royal 
charter of 1663 which were extended 
west to Pawcatuck River, which flows 
past the present town of Westerly, with a 
°° Con- 


to the contrary thereof in 


river. 


clause added: “any graunt to . 
necticut 
any wise notwithstanding.” *° 

The ensuing boundary disputes were 
of long duration. A Board of Arbitra- 
tion, in 1662, upheld the Rhode Island 
charter, but its decision was protested by 
Connecticut.”” In 1665 the controversy 
was considered by King’s Commiss.oners ; 
they declared the grants made to Massa- 
chusetts void and, pending further de- 
cisions relative to Connecticut’s claim, 
named the whole country from Narra- 
gansett Bay to Pawcatuck River King’s 

19 Arnold, 1, 118. 

20 Potter, 58-61. 

21 Arnold, 1, 281. 

22 R.I.C.R., 2, 18. 

23 Arnold, 1, 297. 





Province with the governor and council 
of Rhode Island appointed magistrates, 
subject to authority of the commission.”* 
Connecticut persisted in its claim and a 
committee of that colony, failing to agree 
with Rhode Island about the boundaries, 
went to Narragansett in 1667, read the 
Connecticut charter at Wickford, and 
appointed town officers there.~’ Subse- 
quently the Rhode Island Assembly, act- 
ing under authority of the King, divided 
the Narragansett lands into three incor- 
porated towns, namely, Westerly in 
1667, King’s Town in 1674, and East 
Greenwich in 1677.°° 

A commission, appointed in 1682 to 
examine the Narragansett claims, met at 
Smith’s trading house August 22, and at 
another meeting in Boston, two months 
later, conclusion was reached that the 
jurisdiction of Narragansett belonged to 
Connecticut and the right of soil to Ather- 
ton and his associates.*' 

In 1686 Narragansett was proclaimed 
to be a separate government and courts 
were established and officers appointed. 
At a court held at Smith’s house June 22 
new names were given the incorporated 
towns: King’s Town to be called Roches- 
ter; Westerly, Haversham; and Green- 
wich, Dedford. ‘Three years later Rhode 
Island again established its authority in 
Narragansett and the towns reverted to 
their former names.”> 

[In 1703 a Board of Commissioners of 
the two colonies confirmed the decision of 
the Board of Arbitrators in 1662, favor- 
ing Rhode Island’s claim, and established 
the boundary between the two colonies 
at Pawcatuck River. It was not until 
1728, however, that the line extending 

24 [bid., 314-318. 

25 Benjamin Trumbull, Complete History of Con 
necticut (New Haven, 1818), 1. 334. 

26 R.I.C.R., 2, 251, 525. 587. 

27 Potter, 229-237. 

28 [bid., 106. 
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Fig. 3. Stairway Detail 


PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR, 1948. 


northward from that river was finally ad- 
justed.~” 

Richard Smith was greatly concerned 
in the boundary dispute as it involved not 
only his own lands but those of the Ather- 
ton Company of which he was a party. 
He did not live to witness the final out- 
come of the controversy. His death oc- 
curred at Cocumscussoc in 1666, about 
two years after that of his wife Joan. He 
was buried there in the family burial 
ground, his grave marked by a small 
pointed slate stone bearing the inscrip- 
tion “R. Smith, 1666.” Under his will his 
son Richard, Jr., inherited his house and 
lands at Wickford. Others who shared in 
his estate were his daughter Elizabeth, 
wife of John Viall of Boston; the chil- 
dren of his deceased daughter Katharine, 
wife of Gysbert Updike; and the children 
of his deceased daughter Joan, wife of 
Thomas Newton, of whom Abigail later 
married her first cousin Lodowick, son of 


29 R.1.C.R., 3, 4743 4, 413. 


Gysbert Updike.” 

Richard Smith, Jr., was thirty-six at 
the time of his father’s death. He carried 
on with his father’s affairs and main- 
tained an intimacy with Governor Win- 
throp in the hope that his lands might be 
brought under the protection of Connect- 
icut. His worries over land disputes were 
trivial, however, compared with his ex- 
periences in the Indian war of 1675 in 
which the raids upon his cattle and the 
seizing of his house were but preludes.”’ 

In the summer of 1675 King Philip, 
chief of the Wampanoags, formed an al- 
liance with other Indian tribes for an all- 
out war against the English. He aban- 
doned his headquarters at Mount Hope 
and sent the women and children to the 
Narragansetts for protection. In Novem- 
ber the Commissioners of the United Col- 
onies, a union of which Rhode Island was 

30 Updike, 23. James Smith, another son of 


Richard Smith, Sr.. died before his father. 


31 Jbid., 28-55. 
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Fig. 4. Rear View of Cocumscussor, 1948 
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not a member, issued a manifesto alleging 
that the Narragansett Indians, by har- 
boring refugees from the Wampanoags, 
were accessory to the outrages of the bar- 
barous natives, and ordering the raising 
of an army to proceed against them. The 
Massachusetts and Plymouth forces pro- 
ceeded to Smith’s house in December 
where they made their headquarters and 
were joined by the Connecticut troops. 
On December 18-19 the whole army 
marched southwesterly a distance of about 
ten miles to an Indian fort on an island 
in the middle of a swamp, access to which 
was facilitated by the fact that it was 
solidly frozen. ‘There ensued the Great 
Swamp Fight in which the fort was 
burned and the Indians defeated, but with 
heavy loss to the united forces of whom 
eighty were killed and one hundred fifty 
wounded. Others died on the return 
march through the snow to Smith’s.** 
The Great Swamp Fight site in South 
Kingstown is marked by a monument, 
erected by the Rhode [sland Society of 


82 Potter, 81-93. 


Colonial Wars in 1906 with the inscrip- 
tion “Attacked within their Fort upon 
this Island the Narragansett Indians 
made their last stand in King Philip’s 
War and were crushed by the United 
Forces of the Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Plymouth Colonies in the ‘Great 
Swamp Fight’ Sunday, 19 December, 
1675.” 

Three of Smith’s 
Richard, Daniel, and James Updike, 
were engaged in the expedition; Daniel 


grandnephews, 


and James were wounded and Richard 
was killed.** Their mother, Mrs. Lodo- 
wick Updike, showed great heroism on 
various occasions when the Indians were 
making trouble.” 

A garrison of seventy men was main- 
tained at Smith’s house until the middle 
of March 1676. Upon their departure it 
was burned by the Indians.*° 

Smith sent a memorial to the United 
Colonies at Hartford, in 1684, to the 
effect that he “‘in the time of late troubles 

33 Updike, 57. 

34 Ibid., 70. 
35 Ibid., 57. 
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and ware with the Indians here att Nan- 
higansett, did suffer much in his estate 
by entertayning the many companeys of 
soulders, at his cost and charge, sent up 
by the Collonys ... Ist. Major Savage 
and companeys with about six hundred, 
and Connecticut forces with him under 
command of Capt. Winthrop, they had 
horse shoes and nayles to value of £3.12s, 
besides their entertaynment eight or ten 
days, never paid one farthing. After 
which the entertaynment of the whole 
army, myself and six of my servants being 
in service, one of which was slain at the 
swamp fight, had no alowance for our 
service. Also, 26 head of cattel killed and 
eat by the soulders, with 100 goates at 
least, and att least 30 fatt hogs; all the 
coper, bras, and wooden vessells for the 
army’s use spoyled, stole and lost, to the 
value of £100 sterling; greate part of my 
post and rayle fences being fetched and 
burnt by soulders; my oxen and cartt 
utensills being all lost after the garrison 
went away, and lastly my housing burnt, 
being of great value.” The three colonies 
allowed some reimbursement, each pay- 
ing its proportion.”® 

Richard Smith, Jr., rebuilt the house 
about 1680, partly—according to tradi- 
tion—from the materials of the old “gar- 
rison.” That house is the one now stand- 
ing, although altered and enlarged to such 
an extent that it is doubtful Smith would 
recognize it. 

The main block (Fig. 1), two stories 
and a garret, now has a central brick 
chimney with three fireplaces, a central 
stairway hall flanked by two large rooms 
on the front of each story, facing easterly 
on Mill Cove, and smaller rooms in the 
rear. An inventory of Smith’s estate,*’ 


36 Ibid., 63. 

37 A “True Coppy” of the inventory, made June 
12, 1710, is In possession of the Rhode Island His 
torical Society. 





— 


made after his death in 1691, mentions 
the “‘great house,” the “ 
the “‘stone house.” 


warehouse,” and 


The rooms listed in the great house in- 
clude a kitchen, dairy room, hall, porch 
chamber (one bed), kitchen chamber 
(two beds), hall chamber (three beds), 
leanto chamber, kitchen garret (two sery- 
ants’ beds), hall garret and porch garret, 
A reconstruction of the plan, based on 
that inventory, would indicate a porch (or 
entry ), a hall (living room), a kitchen, a 
dairy room, and a leanto chamber in the 
first story; three chambers in the second 
story (located over the porch, hall and 
kitchen, respectively); and three garret 
rooms over the second story rooms. A 
comparison of that arrangement with the 
present plan indicates that the rear corner 
rooms “A” and “B” and the front room 
at right of the front hall were later addi- 
tons (page 69). Evidences have been 
found in the cellar walls in support of that 
theory.”” The stone steps to the cellar, un- 
der the front stairs, may be original; there 
is a tradition, unsupported by evidence, 
that these once led to an underground 
tunnel, providing an escape in case of an 
attack by Indians. 

The walls of the house are studded, 
contrary to the usual plank construction 
of the period; they may be original, how- 
ever, as studs were used in the Clemence 
house (c.1680) at Johnston and in some 
of the Newport houses. The original 
chimney was almost certainly built of 
stone, a material that was very abundant 
in Narragansett country; brick was not 
manufactured in the Rhode Island colony 
until the eighteenth century and before 
then was available only by importation. 

In each of the large rooms are two 
summers, crossing each other at right 
angles (Fig. 2). This was a form of ceil- 


88 Isham and Brown, Early Rhode Island Houses 
(Providence, 1895), 63. 
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ing framing which occurred occasionally 
in Ens ol: and but only rarely in the colonies, 

an example being in the Micah Spencer 
house (c.1720) in Newport.*” In the 
usual method of construction in early 
Rhode Island houses a single summer was 
carried from the chimney girt to the wall 
girt to support the center of the ceiling 
joists; this was a heavy hand-hewn beam, 
ten to twelve inches in thickness, dieu. 
fered along the edges and left exposed. 
Possibly that was the or iginal construction 
hall of the Smith house and the 
cross summers were later added for orna- 


in the 


mental purposes and repeated when the 
other room was added. 

The inventory listed a chamber in the 
warehouse, and a chamber and kitchen in 
the stone ‘They were probably 
quarters for the slaves of whom there 
were “tow Negro men” and “five Negro 
Children & an cld Woman.” All traces 
of these buildings are lost. Can it be that 
one was Smith’s original block house and 
the other Williams’s stone-end dwelling! 


house. 


The latter supposition would support the 


theory that Smith erected new house 
after dwelling awhile in Williams’s 
(page 64). It is more likely, however, 


that when the Indians burned the house 
they made a clean sweep of everything on 
the premises. 

The house descended from Richard 
Smith, Jr., childless, to his 
nephew Lodowick Updike and at his 
death, about 1736, to his son Daniel Up- 
dike. “It is to him,” according to Daniel 
B. Updike, “that the Narragansett house 
fine which he built 
about 1740, and he also remodelled the 
two principal rooms and at the same time 
appears to have enlarged the 
Daniel Updike’s principal residence was 
in Newport, where he was one of the 
Early Rhode Island 


who was 


owes its staircase, 


>) 
house. 


39 Antoinette F. 
Heuses (Richmond, 


Downing, 
1937), 41. 


founders of Redwood Library. He was 
attorney general of the colony for many 
years, Updike brought occasional visitors 
to Cocumscussoc including Dean Berke- 
ley, who preached at St. Paul’s, Narra- 
gansett, and the artist Smibert, founder 
of portrait painting in America.” 
The reconstruction of the 
1740 probably included the enlargement 
of the main block together with a new 


house in 


roof, chimney, fireplaces, and inside fin- 
ish. ‘The large brick kitchen fireplace, 
with an oven in the rear wall, bears a 
strong resemblance to the one in Berke- 
ley’s residence, “Whitehall” (c.1729), at 
Middletown. It has a stone hearth which 
may be original. ‘The wood paneling of 
the fireplace walls in the front rooms, the 
casing of the beams and corner posts, and 
the stairway details (Fig. 3) all conform 
to middle eighteenth-century traditions. 
The story-and-a-half service wing on the 
west may have been a part of the 1740 
restoration, but its dormers and its one- 
story extension are certainly modern 
(Fig. 4). Other later additions are the 
piazza on the east and south sides and a 
covered passage leading to an adjoining 
‘i he chopped-off roof | gables prob- 
ably date from the eighteen-nineties when 
that fad, of German origin, was in vogue. 

After Daniel Updike’s death in 1757 
the property passed to his son Lodowick 


house. 


whose wife, Abigail Gardiner, was niece 
of Mrs. MacSparran and Mrs. Rowland 
Rebinson.** It was during a ball given at 
Cocumscussoc by Mrs. Lodowick Up- 
dike, about 1760, that Hannah Robinson 
eloped with her lover to Providence 
where they were married; after enduring 
severe treatment from her husband she 
became sick and finally was permitted to 
return to her parental home where “‘in a 
few short weeks, this beautiful and unfor- 
10 Updike, 75. 
11 [bid., 76. 
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tunate woman—the victim of her father’s 
relentless obstinacy—expired in the arms 
of her husband.’’** 

From Lodowick Updike the house and 
land surrounding it descended, in 1804, 
to his youngest son Wilkins; and in 1812 
the homestead farm passed out of the Up- 
dike family.** Subsequently it was owned 
by Benjamin Congdon and _ his heirs 

12 Wilkins Updike, History of the Narragansett 


Church (New York, 1847), 189-191. 
13 Updike, 76. 
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(1813-1870), Thomas R. Rathbun 
(1870-1876), Aldridge D. Gardiner 
(1876-1878), Walter B. and Fannie V, 
Chapin (1878-1880), and Mrs. Henry 
A. Babbitt (1880-1919). Mrs. Bab- 
bitt’s estate was devised in 1919 to her 
daughter, Alice H. Fox, and on her death 
in 1933 was willed to her husband, Aus- 
ten G. Fox. Their son acquired title in 
1936, and in 1940 the property was sold 
at public auction. 


1631 to 1848 


based on family records 


By Harovpb KE sey EsrABrRook 


VEN in 1631, when Newtown 
(later Cambridge) was “begun 
as a fortified town,” the General 

Court of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
passed a law restricting suffrage to church- 
members, about one-quarter of the in- 
habitants, levied taxes for the support of 
the gospel, and required attendance at 
worship. My first Davis ancestor and first 
Kelsey ancestor in America were two of 
probably over one-half the population of 
Newtown in 1635 who felt so persecuted 
by the aristocratic, conservative Governor 
Winthrop that they left Massachusetts 
Bay Colony and its ““Theocracy.” 

Davis had come from County Kent, 
England, to Newtown without his family 
in 1634. He was then granted a village lot 
of one-eighth acre near the present Har- 
vard Square and twenty-five acres west 
of Charles River. But, when his family 
had come to him in 1635, he sold this 
property and moved to Plymouth Colony. 

Kelsey was a member of the church in 
Newtown in 1631. He and his family 
went in 1635 or 1636 to the Connecticut 
River with the minister, the Rev. Thomas 
Hooker. They were ready to suffer great 


hardship for many days, as they tramped 
over Indian trails through the wilderness 
one hundred miles or more, to found a 
new colony at Hartford. As the trail was 
too narrow for wheeled conveyances and 
they drove their one hundred and sixty 
cattle, they could go very few miles a 
day; and they spent nights in dugouts or 
without shelter. When they reached 
Hartford, they had to cut logs, build their 
houses, and plant their fields. Children 
helped indoors and out from the time they 
were six years old. 

Even in Hartford, Kelsey and his fam- 
ily did not find freedom. Soon after set- 
tling there, they were banished as Roger 
Williams was banished from Salem and 
Plymouth. They settled at Wethersfield, 
also on the Connecticut River. In 1639 
Kelsey was chosen one of its representa- 
tives to the Connecticut General Court 
or assembly which was to govern Con- 
necticut. John Fiske, in his Beginnings of 
New England (p. 127), says that the rep- 
resentatives of the three towns—Hart- 
ford, Wethersfield, and Windsor— 
adopted “‘the first written constitution 
known to history which created a gov- 
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The Rebecca Nurse House, Danvers, Massachusetts 
ACQUIRED BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES, 1928. 


ernment; it marked the beginnings of 
American democracy”’; and it tolerated 
and respected different religious opinions. 

Grandmother Kelsey and her Upton 
relations often told with pride of being 
descended from Rebecca Nurse who was 
hanged as a witch in or near Salem in 
1692. When I was in college, I found 
that Grandmother’s written notes of the 
name and the date of birth of her Upton 
ancestor agreed with those given in gen- 
ealogical records in the Harvard Library 
for one of Rebecca Nurse’s grandchil- 
dren. ‘Thus it seems clear that Grand- 
mother and I are direct descendants of 
Rebecca Nurse. In 1892 I attended the 
dedication of a tablet in memory of the 
thirty-nine persons who had signed a 
paper, preserved in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, saying they had known 
“Goodman Nurse’s wife many years, and 


—we never had any cause or grounds to 
suspect her of any such thing as she is 
now accused of.” Though the only wit- 
nesses against Rebecca Nurse were the 
prosecuting minister’s niece, his Indian 
maid-servant and her husband, she was 
hanged, when over seventy years old, in 
September, 1692. Five years later, the 
“hanging judge” acknowledged, before 
minister and congregation in a Boston 
church, his judicial error, and pleaded for 
“the forgiveness of God and man.” Re- 
becca Nurse’s house was preserved for 
years by the Rebecca Nurse Association 
before the organization of the Society for 
the Preservation of New England Antiq- 
uities. Her many descendants have been 
proud of Rebecca Nurse. 

Between 1660 and 1663, my first 
Estabrook ancestor in America, Joseph, 
when twenty years old, and his younger 
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brother, IThomas, came to Cambridge 
from County Middlesex, England. ‘They 
had prepared for a university and perhaps 
attended one in England. Joseph gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1664, in a class of 
seven members; and Thomas in 1666. 
Professor S. E. Morison, in Harvard in the 
Seventeenth Century, pp. 77 and 78, says 
that Estabrook of 1664 was, according to 


“‘oentle- 


the college records, one of the 
men’s sons” who were sent by their par- 
ents to friends in Cambridge “‘to prevent 
their extravagant and riotous courses.” 

Joseph and Thomas became ministers. 
Harvard was founded “‘to educate min- 
isters,” and for some decades most grad- 
uates became ministers. Further, there 
had been priests of the Estabrook name 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Joseph was “made a freeman” at Cam- 
bridge in 1665, was ordained at Concord 
in 1667, married in 1668, and soon after 
1670 became the second minister of the 
Concord church. His salary was 80 
pounds, half in money, and half in grain 
—wheat at § shillings, rye at 4s., and corn 
at 3s., per bushel; and after 1681 he was 
to receive wood also. He was assigned 
considerable land in Concord and had a 
farm and orchards and woods which may 
have supplied the needs of his family as 
much as his salary and tithes. He sent at 
least two sons—Benjamin and Samuel— 
to Harvard; after graduating in 1690 
and 1696, they became ministers. 

Joseph Estabrook served the Concord 
church nearly forty years, and was called 
“the apostle.” Then, there was again per- 
secution in New England. Joseph Esta- 
brook was deprived of salary and tithes, 


because he used in a church-service, for 
either communion or collection, a china 
plate which was thought by the congre- 
gation to have popish insignia on it. ‘The 
story is that an irate deacon broke it. My 
informant was the custodian of the Con- 


— cm 


cord Antiquarian Society, when he 
showed me years ago the plate on exhibi- 
tion there. It had been mended by a sym- 
pathizer and preserved. On it are a cross, 
IHS, and three nails. 

The Estabrook farm and woods are 
still so called. About 1850, one of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s favorite walks was “‘to 
the Estabrook farm,” then apple-orchards 
and forest; and recently—if not now—it 
was the home of one of Emerson’s grand- 
sons. 

Of Benjamin Estabrook, Harvard 
1690, a manuscript at Harvard says 
Estabrook was studying for the M.A., and 
living and taking meals. in College in 
1695 and 1696. 

About 1755, my great-great-Grand- 
father Cowdin, when driving home from 
Boston, was stopped on Charlestown 
Bridge by a young negro girl saying, 
“Kind Sir, pray buy me babies.” He 
bought the babies in their basket, and took 
them home. The family named them 
Boston and Charlestown. Charlestown 
became “‘a liar, thief, and regular devil of 
a darky,” and no one was sorry when he 
ran away. Boston was great-great-Grand- 
father’s favorite slave; and when offered 
his freedom on his twenty-first birthday, 
he refused to leave the family. 

My great-great-Grandmother Upton 
married when young, became the mother 
of thirteen children, and celebrated her 
eighty-fifth birthday by leading the grand 
march at the annual charity-party, then 
always held at her house. 

[ know most about my Davis ancestors, 
most of whom lived near Worcester, 
Massachusetts, because men of older gen- 
erations studied pen-written family-charts 
and town-records and did other research 
work, and then, between fifty and one 
hundred years ago, published what they 
had learned. 

Each of the first three generations of 
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Davises in this country through whom I 
am descended, born between 1593 and 
168 2, lived eighty years or “‘about 80 
years,” whereas most persons died at mid- 
dle age. 

In 1781, Isaac Davis bought a farm of 
seventy-nine acres and a partly built 
house for ““I S00 ounces of plated or coin 
silver, and gave in payment a mortgage 
and a bond in double the purchase price 
or 3600 ounces of plated silver, troy 
weight, sterling alloy,” currency values 
being too uncertain to be named as a con- 
sideration. Eight years later, the bond was 
discharged by another mortgage for “600 
pounds, lawful money,” and this con- 
tinued in force till 1811, thirty years after 
the farm was bought. ‘To pay interest on 
this mortgage, one of Isaac Davis’s sons 
made periodic horseback trips to Boston. 

Isaac Davis was taxed $1 for a chaise. 
He had a traveling shoemaker stay at h’s 
house while he made shoes for all the 
family, of leather from cattle on Davis’s 
farm. He paid a traveling portra‘t-painter 
$24 for two portraits. And in 1793, he 
paid one pound two shillings for “Inocu- 
lating with small pox two sons and at- 
tendance through the same.” 

When in 18232, one of Isaac’s sons 
p'anned to marry his third wife, the step- 
mother of five children, she asked, “‘What 
is to become of my step-children?” He 
promptly replied, “Fetch them along. 
Mix them with mine.” Then they had 
two more children; and at least nine of 
these Davis children had families. His 
father, and at least one son, also had 
eleven children. When at the funeral of 
his wife he “declined to supply spirit to 
the bearers,” he was much criticized for 
his departure from custom. 

Shortly before graduating from Yale 
in 1812, a younger son of Isaac Davis 


wrote his father that in one college term 
—or half-year, apparently—he had spent 

77.29. He had paid “$47.51 for board, 
tuition, etc.,” $4.35 for taxes, $11.05 
for “wood, exceedingly dear,” $2 for 
washing, and $8.38 for “stage fare and 
on the road,” and $4 for books. These 
were his “most important unavoidable ex- 
penses.’’ He hoped he had not been “ex- 
travigant.” Only thirteen years later, he 
began nearly 30 years’ service as United 
States congressman and senator and gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 

Only one hundred years ago, when 
John Estabrook died near Worcester, his 
personal property was advertised for sale 
at public auction, including his “oxen, 
cows, beef-cattle, horses, sheep, fat hogs,” 
and his hay and seven other farm-prod- 
ucts, his farming tools of which seven were 
listed, his 


‘ 


‘wood, lumber, timber, and a 
great variety of household furniture.” 
Little later, again at public auction, were 
sold “‘all the rights” his minor children 
had in real estate, including “‘a mill prop- 
erty, consisting of a saw mill, dwelling 
house and barn with about two acres of 
land, also a wood lot near said mills con- 
taining about 75 acres, also an undivided 
half of about 125 acres of sprout land 
ne: ¢ the above,” and also “‘all the rights 
said minors have unto the homestead 
farm, also all their rights in a pew in the 
meetinghouse and in two horsesheds near 
said meetinghouse.” And at the same 
time, “‘the estate in dower” of the widow 
in the premises was for sale. The proceeds 
of these auctions, perhaps with other 
funds, not only supported the widow and 
the four children, but also were enough 
to send the two sons to a private school 
near Boston, and one of them to perhaps 
the first polytechnic institute for the 
course in civil engineering. 
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By Acnes M. Dops 





firs. Ruth Benshaw Bascom 


SELF-PORTRAIT OWNED BY MRS. WRIGHT, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


OING down to Bascom Hollow 

to have one’s profile taken by 

“Aunt Ruth” Bascom was appar- 
ently a favorite diversion of young and old 
who lived in Gill, Massachusetts, in the 
early 1830’s. It was no long and ted: »us 
process to sit for “Aunt Ruth” who mere- 
ly posed her subject against the paper 
which was to form the background of the 
portrait, traced the shadow in profile and 
later filled in the details from notes she 
made at the time of the sitting. 

She was clever indeed, employing all 
the known tricks of the trade and invent- 
ing new ones, the result being that there 
is not a dull portrait among the score or 
so located to date. Occasionally she cut 
the profile from paper, colored it with 
crayons and mounted it upon another 
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background already prepared or made 
from wallpaper. 

These backgrounds were a test of her 
ingenuity. They were sometimes land- 
scapes as in the portrait of Henry Root 
owned in Bernardston, Massachusetts. 
He is represented as a child of seven or 
eight wearing a black coat and a broad 
white collar. In the foreground 1s a tiny 
streamlet upon which float seven minia- 
ture sailboats with white sails. Beyond is 
a flower-studded hillside down which 
runs a little brown path. The upper cor- 
ners of other portraits bear stripes of blue 
in’ varying shades across each corner. 
Figures are often posed against zig- 
zagged shadows of green, higher at one 
side of the picture than at the other. 

But “Aunt Ruth’s” originality did not 
end here. For Reverend ‘Timothy Rog- 
ers, whose portrait hangs in the Uni- 
tarian Church at Bernardston she _ has 
fashioned spectacles of tin foil and placed 
them aboard his nose where they remain 
until this day. For Hannah Chapin Hoyt’s 
necklace she sketched the outline in cray- 
on and pasted bits of gold paper on it at 
intervals to represent beads. ‘his portrait 
is owned in Greenfield, Massachusetts. 

Hands, however, proved a problem to 
her and whenever possible she avoided 
drawing them or skillfully tucked them 
out of sight as she has done in the portraits 
of three little girls owned by Mrs. E. D. 
Scott. The children are dressed in dainty 
frocks of pink and blue with white pina- 
fores into the bibs of which are thrust the 
offending members. 

Practically all of her known portraits 
have been discovered in Franklin County. 
The most appealing and attractive por- 
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trait of a child is that of Paul Jones Allen 
owned by the Barber family of Bernards- 
ton. His vivid blue coat, the fresh glowing 
color of his face and his brown hair are 
not easily forgotten. A self-portrait of the 
artist is owned in Deerfield. She is dressed 
in a black gown and wears a white cap 
that frames her interesting face. ‘The 
same owner possesses a portrait of Rev- 
erend Ezekiel Bascom, the artist’s second 
husband. He wears conventional black 
and into his neckcloth is tucked a tiny gold 
cross indicating his chosen profession. 
Quite by chance the author discovered 
several Bascom portraits at the Anti- 
quarian Society in Concord, Massachu- 
setts. Ihe first of these is of Abraham 
Edwards, 1761-1840, an Ashby clock- 
maker. Another is that of Reverend John 
White, 1749-1830, which differs radi- 
cally in background coloring from all 
other known Bascom portraits. Here one 
finds deep blue, almost aquamarine, used 
in place of the usual green shadows or 


White, like Reverend Rogers, wears tin 
foil spectacles along with other unmis- 
takable characteristics stamp this portrait 
as the work of Ruth Bascom. ‘The last is 
that of Eurania Locke Barrett, 1758-!, 
which is somewhat somber in coloring. 

In the Stone House at Belchertown, 
Massachusetts, are portraits of the Good- 
ell ‘'wins with flowered wallpaper back- 
grounds which appear to be the work of 
“Aunt Ruth”’ also. 

For those who are statistically inclined 
this is the time and the place to say that 
“Aunt” Ruth was born in Leicester, 





Rev. John Tlbhite 
OWNED BY CONCORD ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY. PHOTO COURTESY FRICK ART 
REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


Massachusetts, December 5, 1772, and 
married as her first husband, Dr. Asa 
Miles, a Dartmouth professor. At his 
death she married Reverend Ezekiel Bas- 
com, whose calling took him to many 
towns including Fitzwilliam in New 
Hampshire. The Bascoms were also 
known to have been in Charleston, South 
Carolina, as well as in Savannah, Georgia. 
Mrs. Bascom later returned to Ashby 
where she continued her work as an artist. 
Family tradition has it that she never ac- 
cepted money for her portraits, but did 
them as an expression of her love of beau- 
ty. Her diary, owned by ancestors in Lei- 
cester, Massachusetts, reveals that she led 
a full and varied existence. She died in 


Ashby in 1848. 
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Che Cunarder “Britannia” in Boston Harbor, February 3, 1844 


FROM A PRINT BELONGING TO THE BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. 


CTAhen Boston Harbor Frose 


By ArrHur H. Haywarp 


F you happen to be a Boston com- 
muter, you will at once recognize a 
topic of conversation which is peren- 
nial. Commencing with the first cold 
snap, or the initial snow storm of early 
winter, and continuing until the appear- 
ance of the spring robins and bluebirds, 
this undying subject is bound to come up: 
“Are our New England winters chang- 
- 


—**[Do we have as much snow as 


’ 


ing! 
—**Are our win- 
ters as cold as they used to be?’ Over and 


used to fall, years agor’ 


over again, you will hear these time-worn 
topics, with minor changes, discussed and 
argued from every angle. 

It is well now and then to get the old 
records, look back and see what was hap- 
pening fifty, seventy-five, or one hundred 
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years ago, and if we go into the matter 
thoroughly enough we shall undoubtedly 
find that the like 
those of the present, some of them mild 


winters were much 
and others severely cold; that in some, 
the snowstorms piled up one on top of an- 
ether and in others bare ground prevailed 
most of the time. 

Hanging in the rooms of the Bostonian 
Society in the old State House is an en- 
graving which has been reproduced to 
head this article. As you will see, it is the 
picture of a side-wheel steamer working 
its way out of Boston Harbor through a 
narrow lane of open water cut through a 
solid field of ice and is titled “Cunard 
Royal Mail Steamer Britannia leaving her 
dock at East Boston, February 3rd 1844, 
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for Liverpool—Canal cut in ice seven 
miles long and one hundred feet wide.” 
The print is dedicated to the merchants 
of Boston and published by F. Mayer, 56 
Fulton Street, New York. 

Being curious concerning an event evi- 
dently remarkable enough to warrant 
getting out a large lithograph to com- 
memorate it, I took the trouble to search 
the old records for an account. ‘Turning 
first to the files of the Boston Transcript 
for the year 1844, at which date the 
Transcript was a lusty youngster of some 
thirteen years, under date of ‘Uhursday, 
February 1, I found those paragraphs: 


“Opening of the Harbor” 


“The efhcient committee appointed at 
the meeting of the merchants on Tues- 
day last to devise ways and means to open 
a ship channel through the ice to the 
Lower Bay, closed a contract last evening 
with experienced icemen, to open a pas- 
sage for the royal mail steamer by this 
evening, and also to cut a ship channel at 
least 200 feet wide from the ferryway to 
the open sea. Another canal is also to be 
cut from the ferry wharf to India wharf. 
The contractors are to receive fifteen 
hundred dollars if the two canals above 
described are completed in three days 
from sunrise this morning, otherwise 
nothing. 

“From the character of the gentlemen 
who have undertaken th’s important en- 
terprise for energy and skill, and their ex- 
perience in managing fresh water ice, we 
fee] their 
They purpose to apply all the machinery 
now used in the business together with 
horsepower. The distance to be opened 


ereat confidence in success. 


is estimated at about ten miles and is cov- 
ered by an unbroken surface of ice from 
six to twelve inches thick. A very strong 
force was put upon'the work at daylight 


this morning and rapid progress made. A 
large clear opening was made near the 
Cunard wharf where the steamer lies. 
The line was then marked out by ice 
ploughs reaching the open sea below. 

‘The harbor presents one of the most 
animating scenes ever witnessed, being 
literally covered, as far as the eye can 
reach, by men, horses and apparatus, and 
thousands of men and boys upon skates, 
horses, sleighs, boats upon runners, and 
tents for the protection and refreshment 
of the men at work. Several men at the 
foot of Long Wharf are doing a very 
clever business taking toll for the privilege 
of passing up and down the ladders to the 
ice, one cent being exacted.” 


‘To have Boston harbor frozen down 
“as far as the eye can reach” must cer- 
tainly have meant a long and most severe 
cold snap. Looking further to find more 
news about the weather I saw this—““ The 
weather, thank fortune, continues mod- 
erate. It commenced snowing on a small 
scale early this | Friday] morning. Bye 
the bye, the weather began to moderate 
East’ earlier than it did here. 
From Hallowell | Maine| we learn that 
the mercury had risen to twelve degrees 


‘Down 


below zero on Tuesday morning, where- 
as it did not grow sensibly milder here till 
yesterday afternoon. On Sunday it was 
32 below there.” 





The Maine correspondent continues 
“It really amuses us to see the accounts 
of the intense cold in Massachusetts where 
the thermometer stands at two or three 
degrees below zero. We should feel quite 
melted under such a degree of heat.” 

[In the same T'ranscrift (of February 2 ) 
is a quotation from the editor of the Salem 
Gazette, a newspaper well established in 
Massachusetts when the T'ranscript was 
started. The Gazette editor says—‘We 
find cold snaps recorded as follows: In 
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1827, January 17 to 22 inclusive, the 
mercury was every day below zero, one 
day at ten below. In 1829, 1830, 1831, 
1832, 1833,and 1834 we had many days 
with a temperature below zero. In 1836 
there were two spells, each of five days, 
with the mercury every day below zero. 
In 1835 the mercury was twice at 15 be- 
low zero. In 1780 there was much snow, 
commencing in November with severe 
cold, for forty consecutive days, even on 
the south or sunny side of buildings, there 
was no indication of a thaw. Wood was 
sold in the village of Worcester at sixty 
dollars a cord, owing to the roads being 
filled with snow.” 

In 1810 was another severe winter; 
on January 19 the thermometer rose no 
higher than one above zero and at ten 
o'clock in the evening was five below. At 
Salem on the night of January 27, 1821, 
Dr. Prince’s thermometer 
marked 24 below zero and in other parts 


register 


of the town it was reported even lower. 
So much for cold weather that was cold! 

But to return to 1844 and Boston’s 
predicament. By this same issue of the 
Transcript I find that other places beside 
Boston were having their troubles with 
the co'd. Notice this paragraph: “In New 
York men crossed on Monday morning 
from Manhattan to Blackwell’s Island on 
the ice, a thing which has not happened be- 
fore since 1836.” 

But how are our friends, the contrac- 
tors, getting along: From the Transcript 
of Friday, February 2, 1844: ““We learn 
that the channel for the passage of the 
Britannia is nearly completed and it is now 
anticipated that the two lower gangs of 
men at work will meet so that a passage 
will be made sufficient for the passage of 
the steamer by the afternoon tide. The 
work was found of much greater magni- 
tude than was at first anticipated; still 


—— 


the operation is persevered in and will 
soon be effected.” Later,—““ The latest in- 
telligence from below was that at twelve 
noon the two gangs of hands were within 
half a mile of each other, and it was 
thought that the connexion would be 
made by three o’clock which would open 
a channel to the open sea.”’ 

Another newspaper, the Boston Daily 
A dvertiser, under the same date ( February 
2, 1844) has this description of the un- 
usual scene: ““The ice was found thicker 
below than was anticipated. It was under- 
stood last evening that a force would be 
kept employed through the night. There 
seems to be little doubt that the Britannia 
can be got out in the course of today, or at 
the latest by tomorrow morning. A great 
many persons have been attracted to our 
wharves to witness the operations and the 
curious spectacle of the whole harbor 
frozen over, and the ice has been covered 
by skaters, sleds and even sleighs. ‘Tents 
and booths were erected upon the ice and 
some parts of the harbor bore the appear- 
ance of a Russian holiday scene. A gentle- 
man, who yesterday made a pedestrian 
trip as far as the Great Fawn bar which 
extends toward Broad Sound from Deer 
Island, gives us the following information. 
“Shirley Gut, well known as the narrow 
passage between Point Shirley and Deer 
Island, where the tide runs very rapidly, 
is frozen over and the ice is so firm that an 
ox team could cross in safety. Mr. John 
‘Tewksbury who has lived at Point Shirley 
for sixty years never knew the Gut to be 
frozen over before.” 

A Portland (Maine) correspondent 
writes—“We have no record of such 
severe cold weather as we have had for 
the last six days. Krom the 25th to the 
end of the month ( January) for six suc- 
cessive mornings the thermometer aver- 


aged over ten below zero.”’ 
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But it evidently was not all work on the 
ice. This vast frozen expanse furnished 
entertainment to many of the citizens of 
Boston. Here is how one paper described 


the scenes. 


“FUN ON THE Ice. Yesterday was the 
sreatest gala day on our harbor that was 
probably ever witnessed even by the ‘old- 
est inhabitant.’ Ladies and gentlemen by 
hundreds—multitudes of the latter on 
skates—and here and there a ‘striped pig’ 
were there; and so were also all sorts of 
turn-outs from a dog-sled up to a four- 
wheeled vehicle. ‘There was some pretty 
good trotting, and one match that was 


first-rate, competitors a Yankee horse at- 
tached to wheels and a Canadian pony to 
runners. The horse conquered after a 
short but spirited contest.” 


So for the harbor, but did the Britannia 
get away! In Saturday’s paper under 
date of February 3, 1844, we read the 
simple announcement: “The Britannia 
passed down the channel cut in the ice at 
about eleven o’clock. She passed the Outer 
Graves at half-past twelve.” 

Thus ended the arctic task and one 
hopes the contractors received their fifteen 
hundred dollars which seems modest 
enough for such a job. 


Cordwood For Locomotives 


By J. AuMus RussELL 


HAT are those round holes for 

in the cattle-stanchions:” I 

asked father years before we 
tore down the antiquated east barn. 

‘Son, that’s where they tied the horses 
at night which were used for work on the 
railroad when the cars went through 
above the pond. I was only your age or 
thereabouts. Let’s walk up to the cross- 
ing, and I'll show you where they cut the 
hill down,” 

About 1850, many of our local resi- 
dents discovered a profitable home indus- 
try—that of supplying cordwood for the 
wood-burning locomotives which hauled 
the cars on the new railroad. 

Providing wood for the engines rapid- 
ly became an important business with 
men, oxen, and horses, all hired the year 
round to cut and haul fuel for a quarter 
century or so until coal finally supplanted 
wood, This entire Southern New Hamp- 
shire region furnished the best of hard- 





woods: oak, maple, ash, birch, and beech. 
[n addition pine, hemlock, and other local 
soft woods were required for kindling the 
engine fires. 

‘The locomotives of the 1850 period 
were of the 4-4-0 type of wheel arrange- 
ment with a weight of twenty to twenty- 
five tons, and were capable of a maxi- 
mum speed in passenger service of forty 
miles an hour with a comparatively less 
speed for pulling heavy freight trains and 
climbing steep gradients. Indeed, the pro- 
jected railroad from Ayer Junction to 
Peterboro stopped indefinitely at Mason 
Village (now Greenville) solely because 
the early engineers were incapable of ex- 
tending the line over the steep grades of 
the Pack Monadnock Range. 

Day in and day out in their spare time, 
the farmers and woodsmen engaged in 
cutting wood, splitting it, then sawing the 
pieces into two and one-half foot lengths; 
finally stacking the wood against “‘cob- 
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houses” at either end of the pile, and let- 
ting it dry from three to six months or 
more (according to the season of the year 
and the nature of the weather ). And the 
demand for wood ran into many thou- 
sand cords for “building steam” in the en- 
gines. From the records of the local rail- 
road we find that in 1850 the average 
price per cord delivered was $3.04; in 
1849—$3.00 per cord, a price not far out 
of proportion to that of the present day, 
if we compare the relative purchasing 
power of the dollar, then and now. First, 
the men did all the labor by hand; later 
they sawed the wood by machinery; but 
large pieces were still hand-split; and all 
was then drawn in and piled up at refuel- 
located at 
points near crossings. 


ing “stations,” convenient 
the 
farmer removed the bark made a sec- 


Railroad “sleepers” from which 
ondary demand for sound wood. In 
Southern New Hampshire, the railroads 
Northern New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine, the 


used chestnut ties; in 


railroad company required cedar. 

In the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, railroads offered a fast and efficient 
year round method of transportation from 
country to city, from towns to way- and 
flag-stations. Once a special train from 
my home town took an excursion-load 
of residents to Boston for the day to see 
and hear the famous actor, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, in Rip Van Winkle at a period when 
that city was as remote as Chicago now 
seems from Mason. The railroad also of- 
fered a fast and safe medium for two-way 
freight. Rural “‘sidings”’ the 
farmer to load cars at a minimum of ex- 


enabled 


pense (whether the products were milk, 
blueberries, granite, or cordwood ), and 


to receive factory-produced products in 


ee 


return. Even ‘Thoreau while livine at 
Walden Pond, set his watch by the whistle 
of the morning trains. 

As a result of the advent of coal- and 
oil-burning locomotives, and with the 
bricking up of fireplaces and the coming 
into fashion of coal, gas, and electric stoves 
and little 
now cut in this region; but it 1s pleasant to 


furnaces, very cordwood js 
reflect on this industry of a hundred years 
ago; and in retrospect, to watch the haw- 
ing and geeing of the oxen as they pull the 
loaded. sleds along the _pine-bordered 
wood roads on a crisp sub-zero day; to 
smell the resinous fragrance of the fresh- 
cut wood; and during the long evenings, 
to pop corn, mull cider, and roast apples 
over the coals of the keeping-room fire- 
place, fed constantly from a huge pile of 
this same cordwood, stacked one side of 
the chimney. 


And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider smmered slow, 

The apples sputtered na row, 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
WV ith nuts from brown October's wood. 1. 


In a long forgotten cookbook, I find 
grandmother’s “rule” for mulled cider, 
a recipe which is as potent and comfort- 
Ing now as It was a century agone: 


Mulled Cider 
1 Pint Cider 
2 Cloves 
1 Pinch of Cinnamon 
Boil for a few moments 
Sweeten to taste with maple sugar 
Grate in a dish of toasted bread, the 
crust pared off and cut into oblong 


pieces. 
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BANKING CONNECTIONS 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business of the 
right kind, it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory relations 
elsewhere. If, however, any change or increase in banking connec- 
tions is contemplated, we would like very much to be kept in mind. 
We welcome opportunities to discuss banking or trust matters at 


any time. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 


Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 


Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








The Harrison Gray Otis Bouse 


141 Cambridge Street 
Bosron, Mass. 


& 


The New England Museum of 
Che Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 
are both open to Members 
and to the public, on week-days from g.00 


A.M. to 4.45 P. M. except on Saturdays, 


when the closing hour is 12.45 Pp. M. 


Closed on all Sundays & Holidays 


Fee to Non-members, 25 cents 


WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. 4 Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4] First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED'’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








COOLEY’S Inc. 


Established 1860 


REPAIRING - RESTORING 
REPRODUCTIONS 


CHINA - GLASS - SILVER 
GIFTS 


34 Newbury Street 


KEN. 3827 Boston 

















OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 


FAMILY PORTRAITS 
Restored —Cleaned— Framed 


oF a) 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


ND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street 


Boston 16, Mass. 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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PLEASE 


Read these advertising pages as well 
as the rest of the magazine, and 
when patronizing the advertisers be 
sure to mention O_p- TIME New 
ENGLAND. 

It shows those who have co- 
operated with us that their adver- 
tising is effective and encourages 
them to continue, thereby financial- 


ly helping your Society. 


THANK YOU 
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COfimose Cup on Picola 


MADE FOR 
A NEW ENGLAND FAMILY 





Prices and further particulars 


sent upon request 





Six 94-inch plates 





Pieces offered subject 
to prior sale Fifteen 9-inch soup plates 


This china was made for ELIAS HASKET DERBY of Salem, 
Massachusetts, and bears the cypher E. H. D. with the Derby 
crest and motto. It was doubtlessly made for his great mansion 
built by Samuel McIntire between 1795 and 1799. Other pieces 


from this important service are now in several prominent museums. 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 
; ; C7 Cf. ' 
Anliguarians, Jewel v5, Gold and e eden xismilhs 
Cc 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 




















The Aims of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
RNew England Antiquities 





The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for future 
generations the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New England 
and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 

In pursuit of this objective it has acquired and maintains fifty-one old houses, 
a grist mill and cooperage shop, a McIntire-designed barn, a picturesque old fish 
shed, two graveyards, and a meeting-house. In addition it administers a family 
graveyard through ownership of an endowment fund. 

The smaller antiquities in scores of thousands are brought together in its Mu- 
seum of New England Antiquities, and placed on exhibition in its series of period 
museum houses. 

The Library specializes on museum and preservation work, and houses its 
collection of pictorial material, photographs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
clippings, etc. 

‘The Museum and Library are at its headquarters, connected with the Harri- 
son Gray Otis House, built in 1795, at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

Its endowment funds and real estate represent investments of $1,418,629.99. 

It publishes Otp-Time New ENGLAND, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Subscrip- 
tion to this magazine is included in the annual membership fee. 

Membership: Life ($100); Active ($6); Associate ($3) may not vote nor 
hold office. 

Checks should be made payable to GUY W. WALKER, JR., Treasurer, 


141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 








BEQUEST FORM 


I Give, Devise and Bequeath to 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
A CORPORATION DULY INCORPORATED BY THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


AND LOCATED IN BOSTON, IN SAID COMMONWEALTH, 


Note— Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects re- 


lating to New England having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 














